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THE PRESENT POSITION OF BACONIANISM. 


[A flying rumor reached the editor of this magazine, not long since, to 
the effect that the able advocate, whose work, probably, has been the most 
exhaustive and influential argument presented in favor of the Baconian 
claim to the Shakespearian authorship, was almost persuaded to relinquish 
his part in a hypothesis supported by a too-ingenious ‘‘ eryptogram”’ and 
proof that ‘‘ o’er-leaps itself.” Moreover, Judge Holmes’s opinion, of the 
effect of Mr. Donnelly’s much-heralded book upon the attitude of Baconi- 
anism, now that this portentous volume has been given time to settle into 
its proportionate place in the perspective of public judgment, was sure to 
prove of interest. Accordingly, some expression of his views was asked 
for publication here in an “ open letter,’’ with the following result. ] 

In compliance with your kind request I will answer your inquiries, 
though I had thought myself done with the subject ; and I do so the 
more willingly that the first person in this country who appears to 
have arrived at a profound insight into the true nature of the prob- 
lem before us was a lady, and still further that after the veteran 
William Henry Smith, at nearly the same time, and more expressly 
than anyone else, had made to the British public the precise state- 
ment that Francis Bacon was the real Shakespeare, and when many 
affirmative proofs had already been added in both countries, it was 
still the critical judgment, the unabating zeal, and the patient research 
of an English lady that made the most signal addition to the substan- 
tial evidences, which, together with the more recent labors of the 
Bacon Society of London, and the First Part of Mr. Donnelly’s book 
inclusive, have established (as I conceive) the truth of the main propo- 
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sition on the firm ground of a rational criticism upon authentic 
records and writings in support of the general drift of all the well- 
ascertained historical facts and dates. 

With this view of the present state of the question, it will be scarcely 
necessary for me to add that my own conviction remains unshaken. 
While endeavoring to give a fair consideration to everything that has 
been said against it, I still adhere to the main conclusion of thirty 
years ago that the whole genuine canon of the Shakespeare poetry was 
written by Francis Bacon,—the genuine canon, I say, being fully 
aware of the great difficulty of determining what belongs to that canon, 
and what does not ;—but I mean to ‘include the Folio collection of 
1623, the Sonnets of 1609, the Venus and Adonis, and Lucreece; for 
as to these there are good grounds for considering them as whivles 
and as in all probability, if not necessarily, collected or publi-hed 
under the direction and supervision of the author himself in some 
way, and not as detached parcels gathered up by anonymous editors, 
or stolen by piratical printers and printed with such authors’ names 
as they chose to assign to them to make them sell. This must have 
heen the case with sundry mangled quartos, with Jaggard’s Passionute 
Pilgrim of 1599, and with the six plays of the later “ Supplement.” 
The larger collections furnish a sufficient mass and volume of thought, 
knowledge, allusions, words, and peculiarities of style and manner to 
give numerous. points of comparison with known writings, with fre- 
quent unmistakable ear-marks of the particular writer, and so fix his 
personal identity. In regard to all that corrupted miscellany of irre- 
sponsible editing, it is of little or no importance, comparatively speak- 
ing, to whom it is assigned. As to the best of it, a careful critic may 
feel far more certain that William Shakespeare did not write it, than 
that Bacon did. 

The England’s Helicon of 1600 and 1614 is a collection of smaller 
poems by various authors, some of whom are assigned by the anony- 
mous editor, evidently without certain knowledge. One is given to 
“W. Shakespeare,” one to “W.S.,” and twenty-five to “Ignoto,” 
(which would seem to mean simply unknown). In some curious com- 
ments, Mr. William Henry Burr has pointed out that several of the 
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pieces here assigned to “ Ignoto” are elsewhere ascribed to particular 
writers ; and in one he finds a striking parallelism with an entry in 
Bacon’s Promus. In the open field of the purely anonymous, and 
with such short pieces, it may be idle to think of certainly identifying 
the author by a single parallelism, word, or idea, which might very 
well be deemed insufficient to take it out of the category of casual 
coincidence or the common usage of language. But the extrinsic cir- 
cumstance of the Promus entry so brings the part home to Francis 
Bacon in person that it may very well have some significance. 

Analogous difficulties beset us in regard to the Sonnets. Taking 
the whole together, and proceeding upon sound canons of criticism to 
a careful comparison of them with other writings of the time and 
Bacon’s in particular in respect to the whole thought, learning, allu- 
sions and language, the critical reader may easily satisfy himself that 
Francis Bacon, and no other, was their author; but whenever he at- 
tempts to go further and make particular applications of them to 
external circumstances and other persons, or to interpret them as 
having reference to personal affairs and events in his own life, he is 
sure to find himself entering at once into a sphere of uncertain and 
unascertainable facts, where he has no guide left him but his own 
subjective feeling or fancy in an imaginary world of his own creation. 
With due. caution on this head, I consider the work of Mr. H. L. 
Hosmer on the Sonnets as deserving of an attentive study. 

One smaller poem called The Phenix and Turtle is usually included 
in the works of Shakespeare. It is certainly a remarkable poem. 
Emerson, in the preface to his Parnassus, expressed a wish that some 
competent critic would investigate the imagery and allusions of that 
piece. It first appeared in Chester’s Love’s Martyr in 1601 over the 
name of “ William Shakespeare.” Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps was “ un- 
willing to hazard an opinion against its genuineness” (i.e., as a work 
of William Shakspere), but confessed “it would be more satisfac- 
tory,” were some other evidence to be produced of the “ authenticity ” 
of those “ singular lines.” * Nor would I wish positively to assert that 


* [Judge Holmes will, I trust, excuse the intrusion of a note here to refer the reader 
to Mr. Halliwell Phillipps’ final conclusion, as I understand it,on this point, See The 
Outlines, Seventh Ed., 1887, p. 883, note 209, as follows: ‘‘ The recognized pieces of this. 
latter series (i.e,, the appended poems in Chester’s Love’s Martyr) attributed to Jonson 
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Bacon wrote them; but I find so much in the language and tenor of 
the piece that has a distinctly Baconian resonance—it’s “sole Arabian 
tree” of the ancient fable of the phoenix (the favorite indeed of many 
poets), the “one tree” and “ phcenix’s throne” of the Tempest, the 
words trumpet, harbinger, troop, obsequy, raven, swan, star, bird-of- 
wonder” and “maiden pheniz,’ the Protean “essence but in one,” 
the “ reason in division well-compounded,” and the “ married chastity” 
of the ideal species, the “ prophet of the Three Times” or “ treble- 
dated crow” that comes also among the mourners, and some hints of 
the fable of Cupid and Nemesis and the Romeo and Juliet, 


‘For though fond Nature bids us all lament, 
Yet Nature’s tears are reason’s merriment,”’’ 


with so much more in the subtle metaphysics of its song of 


‘‘ Beauty, truth and rarity, 
Grace in all simplicity,” 
that seems to be as closely of kin to the Sonnets as to the thought and 
genius of Bacon (as Mr. Hosmer’s exposition of the impersonations in 
them of Thought, Truth, and Beauty may further warrant), that I 
am unable to resist the belief that Francis Bacon must have written 
this wonderfully metaphysical and exquisite poem. 

The question how far the manager may have altered plays that 
came to his theatre has been a source of embarrassment with some. 
who have supposed that something of the lower comedy at least had 
been added to please the pit. However possible this may have been, 
there is not much after all in the plays as we have them to justify this 
hypothesis. There are, indeed, some passages that would hardly be 
admissible on the modern stage, but even these may find some pallia- 
tion in the less scrupulous popular usages of that day, if not some- 
times in the necessary action of the drama as set down by the author 
for his own purposes. If the conclusion be inevitable that the Folio 
of 1623 was published under the general direction of the author 


Shakespeare, etc. The character of the work should suffice to exclude the irrational 
ecenjecture that deception has been practised in any of these attributions. It is 
scarcely possible that the external testimony to their genuineness could have been 
more decisive, while the internal evidence in the case of Shakespeare’s poem can only 
be regarded as unsatisfactory by those who are under the impression that his style 
was never materially influenced by contemporary emergencies.’’—ED.] 
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himself, it is hardly supposable that more than slight modifications of 
this kind could have been allowed to pass. It has been made to 
appear that sixteen of the plays (and among them the Timon of Athens 
and the Henry VIII.) were first entered for license by the publishers of 
the Folio on the 8th of November, 1623, as “so many of them as 
had not been formerly entered to other men.” The rest (or some of 
them), may very well have been in type before that date, though it 
may have involved a necessity of awkward gaps in the paying. One 
of the copies that were supposed to bear the date of 1622 (ending 
then on the 25th of March) has been shown.to me by Mr. Appleton 
Morgan to have been a mistake in an attempted restoration of a figure 
defaced or accidentally torn off. The De Augmentis appeared in 
October, 1623, and from that time until 1624, no work but a small 
volume of Apothegms appears to have occupied Bacon’s time. “ Here 
(says Mr. Spedding) was an interval of six months during which we 
have no letter or other occasional work of Bacon’s composition, and 
know little or nothing of his employments.” He was then snugly 
lodged in Gray’s Inn. What can we imagine him to have been doing, 
unless he were somehow engaged, in private and at more than arm’s 
length with the printers, in editing this very Folio? It has also 
been satisfactorily shown (I think) that the play called Al is True 
that was acted at the Globe, in 1613, when the theatre was burnt, 
was not the Henry VIII. of the Folio, though it was founded upon 
passages drawn from the history of the same reign; and my conviction 
is now more firm than ever that both the Timon and the Henry VIII. 
were in whole or in some part written (or received the finishing 
touches) after Bacon’s fall from power, and not long before they were 
first entered for license. There is no certain evidence that they had 
ever appeared on the stage. 

And since all this poetical work was done under cover, and no 
original manuscripts were left where they could afterwards come to 
light, I am obliged to infer that the real author intended to remain a 
“concealed poet,” and that “ Mr. William Shakespeare” was a nomme 
de plume which Fuller interpreted to mean hasti-vibrans, but which 
modern criticism better understands (as Ben Jonson seems to bave 
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done) as another Pallas Athene, shaking a lance at the eyes of igno- 
rance (as it were) from the impenetrable heights of the empyrean. 

Such being my view of the subject, no such proof as Mr. Donnelly’s 
Cipher was either needed, or at all to be expected ; and since the full 
disclosure of his scheme I have seen no occasion for coming before the 
public on that topic. But as you desire to know what I think of it, 
I will make a few observations upon it, but as needs must be here 
with as much brevity as possible. While my conclusion must be 
altogether adverse, I wish, in the first instance, to do full justice to the 
ability, learning, and eloquence of Mr. Donnelly in respect of the 
general course of his argument and his ample presentation of parallel- 
ism in connection with historical facts, in the first part of his volume, 
and to acknowledge his liberal treatment of his fellow Baconians (as 
well as his adversaries), and especially in his sketches of some few of 
them. 

Now as to the Cipher. I have to observe that Mr. Donnelly makes 
no use of the example of a cipher-method which is given by Bacon as 
one of his own invention, nor of any other that is treated of in his 
works. My understanding of the nature of a method of communica- 
tion by cipher is, first, that some person has a secret message to send, 
second, that he has devised a set of symbols (letters, words, or signs) 
arranged in some definite combination in which he proposes to infold 
his message in such manner as to be undiscoverable without an ex- 
planatory key, and third, that such key shall be placed in the hands 
of the person to whom the set of symbols is directed, and shall enable 
him to decipher the infolded message. Turning to the “Great Cryp- 
togram,” I do not see that Mr. Donnelly has any good reason to 
believe that there ever was a message to be sent to anybody by any 
cipher-method whatever ; nor that any set of symbols was ever devised 
and directed to him, or to anybody else, in which such message might 
be inwrapped, if there had been one to be sent; nor that any key 
thereto had ever been placed in his hands. And of course I am not 
at all surprised that no such key is yet forthcoming though promised, 
but said to be withheld only until the book. should appear, and the 
copyright be safe. Though the supposed key is not inclosed in the 
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book, it seems that Mr. Donnelly was advised that his own manipula- 
tions and arithmetical feats had made such progress towards a discov- 
ery of both the symbol and the key that his copyright would protect 
him against one who should thereafterwards make such discovery. 
However this might be in point of law, I should quite confidently 
predict that our ingenious countryman will never have occasion to sue 
anybody for an invasion of his copyright in that particular. 

In short I have not been able to find in this book any proper 
cipher-method at all. The message, the symbols, and the key appear 
to be alike the sole device and pure invention of the author’s own 
fervid imagination. On the face of the story which he would make 
the cipher tell, it would appear that there was some endeavor to build 
the superstructure upon an extrinsic historical basis: but the well- 
ascertained facts of history are so perverted into superficial miscon- 
ceptions, and so mixed with speculations and fancies that are utterly 
inconsistent with the characters and position of the personages in- 
volved as they are with the nature and dignity of the subject, that on 
the whole I can compare it with nothing else but the visionary reve- 
lations of spirit-rappers from the land of their own dreams. 

I hope (in conclusion) that all this may not convince you that it is 
just so with the Baconian interpretation of Shakespeare. 

Yours sincerely, 
NATHANIEL HOLMES. 





A LIST OF SHAKESPEARE OPERAS, OPERATISED 
DRAMAS, AND OVERTURES. 


CoMPILED BY HELEN A. CLARKE. 
(Continued from October number.) 


MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. 


The Fairy Queen, an opera adapted from Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream, music by Henry Purcell, Duke’s Theatre, Dorset Gardens 
about 1692. 


A Comic Masque of Pyramus and Thisbe, by Richard Leveridge, 
London, 1716. 

Pyramus and Thisbe, a mock opera, by J. F. Lampe, Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden, 1745. 

The Fairies, an opera, libretto by David Garrick; music by John 
C. Smith, 1755. (In this, one song is from the Zempest, “ Where the 
Bee Sucks.’’) 

Midsummer-Night’s Dream, as revived at the Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden, music by Henry R. Bishop, 1816. (In this five 
pieces are altered from Arne, Smith, Battishill, Dr. Cooke, and 
Handel ; the words are in some places freely altered.) 

Midsummer- Night’s Dream, music by Mendelssohn, Potsdam, 1843. 

Overture to Midsummer-Night’s Dream, by Macfarren. 


°- “6 -the following operas, which may or may not be founded on Shakespeare’s plays, 

have been sent by Mr. E. T. Carson, of Cincinnati. [ have not found anything but the 
name to justify the supposition that they were suggested by Shakespeare :— 

Cleopatra, Italian opera, music by Castrovillari. Venice, 1662. 

Cl-opatra, German opera, music by C. H.Grann. Berlin, 1742, 

Cleopatra, Italian opera, music by Aufossi. Milan, 1778. 

Cleopatra, melodrama, music by Danzi. Manheim, 1779. 

Cleopatra, Italian opera, music by Combi. Genoa, 1842. 

Cleopatra, musical drama, music by Truhri. Berlin, 1853. 

Coriolano, Italian opera, music by Caldara, Vienne, 1717. 

Coriolano, Italian opera, by Lavigna. Parma, 1806. 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


Music for Much Ado about Nothing, by Hatton, London, 1858. 
Béatrice et Bénedict, opera, by Beslioz, Baden, 1862. 


OTHELLO. 
(ello, opera, by Rossini, Rome, 1816. 
(thello, a tragic opera, in two acts, London, 1832. 
Otello, opera, by Verdi, given in Philadelphia in 1887. 
Otello, opera, by Il. Marchese Berio. 
Overtures to Othello, by Taubert, August Wilhelm Ambros, 
Christ. Miller. 
Music for Entr’ actes to Othello, by Emil Titl. 
Symphonic Prologue to saatilie by Arnold Krug, given in Phila- 
delphia, 1888. 
RICHARD II. 


Incidental music to Richard IT, by Hatton, Princess’s Theatre, 1857. 


RICHARD III. 
Richard III, opera, by Meiners. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Roméo et Juliette, opera, by George Benda, Gotha, about 1772. 

Romeo and Juliet, opera, by Schwanberg, Brunswick, 1782. 

Griulietta, opera, by Marescalschi, Rome, 1789. 

Roméo et Juliette, opera, by Baron Sigismond von Rumling, Curls- 
berg, 1790. 

Giulietta, opera, by Farinelli, Italy, about 1792. 

Tout pour Vamour or Roméo et Juliette, opera, by Dalayrac, Paris, 
1793. 

Romeo and Ji uliet, opera (written for the Opéra <a but 
refused), by Steibelt, Feydeau, 1793. 

Romeo e Giulietta, opera, by Zingarelli, Milan, 1806. 

Romeo e Giulieta, opera, by Guglielmi, Italy, about 1816. 

Giulietta e Romeo, opera, by Vaccai, 1825. 
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I Capuletti ed i Montecchi, opera, by Bellini, 1830. 
Roméo et Juliette, opera, by Marchetti, Trieste, 1865. 
Roméo et Juliette, opera, by Gounod, Paris, 1867. 
Roméo e Juliette, opera, by Marquis d’Ivry, 1871. 
Dramatic Symphony to Romeo and Juliet, by Berlioz. 
Overture to Romeo and Juliet, by Macfarren. 
Overture to Romeo, by Llinski. 


TAMING OF THE SHREW. 


A Cure for a Scold, a ballad farce, by J. Worsdale, London, 1735. 

The Taming of the Shrew, opera, presented at Covent Garden, 
London (see All the Year Round, vol. xxiv, p. 515), by Frederick 
Reynolds, 1828. 

Der Widerspdnstigen Zihmung, opera, by Hermann Gotz, 1875. 


TEMPEST. 


Music for the Tempest, by Robert Johnson, in 1612. 

Music for Dryden’s and Davenant’s alteration of the Tempest, the 
vocal parts by Pelham Humphrey and John Banister; instru- 
mental parts, by Matthew Locke, 1667 or 1670. 

The Tempest, or The Inchanted Island, made into an opera, by 
Shadwell, music probably by Matthew Locke, Duke’s Theatre, Dorset 
Gardens, 1673. 

Comedy of the Tempest (Dryden’s and Davenant’s version), music 
by Henry Purcell, Duke’s Theatre, Dorset Gardens, 1690. 

Tempest, new music for the Tempest, as performed at Drury Lane 
Theatre, by Dr. Arne, 1746. 

The Tempest, opera, libretto by David Garrick, music by John C. 
Smith, London, 1756. 

Tempest, opera, by Reichard. 

Die Geisterinsel, opera, by Zumsteg (b. 1760), Stuttgard. 

Der turm, opera, by Winter, Munich, 1793. 

La Tempestta, opera, by Vincent Fabrizi, Rome, 1793. 

La Tempesta, opera, by Caruso, Naples, 1799. 
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Tempest, opera, by Jiillien (b. 1812). 

L’ile Enchantée, opera, by Rolle, Berlin, 1802. 

Tempest music, by Taubert (b. 1811). 

Masque in the Tempest, by Dr. Boyce. 

Introduction to the Tempest, by Leon Charles Francois Kreutzer. 

Tempest, as performed at Covent Garden Theatre, music by Charles 
E. Horn, 1821. 

The songs in this operatized drama were :— 

1. “Shall I compare thee to,” etc, Sonnet xviii. Duet for S. and A- 

. “Take all my loves,” ete. Sonnet xl. Solo for T. or B. 
. “Being your slave, what should I do.” Sonnet }xii. Solo. 

4. “Kind fortune smiles” (Dryden and Davenant’s Tempest). 
Duet for S. and T. 

La Tempesta, opera, libretto by Scribe (first intended for Mendels- 
sohn), music by Haléry. First given in Paris, 1851. 

Burlesque opera of the Tempest, libretto, by Barbier, music by 
Ambroise Thomas. 

Scene for Miranda and Chorus, by Berlioz (b. 1803). 

Tempest music by Sir Arthur Sullivan, 1862. 

Overtures to the Tempest, by Benedict, J. Rietz, J. Hager, and 
Vierling. 

Tempest, Poeme Symphonique pour soli, choeur et orchestre, by 
Alphonse Duvernoy, 1880. 

Symphonic Poems to the Tempest, by J. K. Paine, given in Phila- 
delphia, 1888. 

Tempest music, by Frank Van der Stucken, New York, 1888. 


TIMON OF ATHENS. 


Music for Timon of Tthens, by Purcell, 1678. 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 
Operatized Twelfth Night, music by H. R. Bishop, Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden, 1820. 
The songs in this are :— 
1, “ Full many a glorious morning,” Sonnet xxxiii. Solo for S. 
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2. “Who is Silvia,” Two Gen. of Ver. Glee for four male and 
one female voice. 

3. “Orpheus with his lute,” Henry VIII, by Fletcher. Duet 
for S., A. 

4. “Come o’er the brook, Bessie, to me,” Lear, with spurious con- 
tinuation. Glee, S., A., T., B. 

5. “A cup of wine that ’o brisk and fine,” 2 Henry IV. Glee, 
with chorus. 

6. “Take all my loves,” Sonnet xl. Solo, 8S. 

7. “Cesario, I love thee so,” Twelfth Night. Duet, S., A. 

8. “Oh, by the rivers,’ Merry Wives, spurious continuation. 
Serenade for five voices, S.,S., A., T., B. 

9. “O how much more doth beauty beauteous seem,” Sonnet liv. 
Solo. 

10. “ Crabbed age and youth,” Pas. Pil. Solo, S. 

11. “ Bid me discourse,” Ven. and Ad. Solo, S. 

12. “ When that I was a little tiny boy,” Twelfth Night. 

Overture to Twelfth Night, by Dr. A. C. Mackensie. 

; TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 

Operatized Two Gentlemen of Verona, music by H. R. Bishop, 
Covent Garden, 1821. 

The songs in this are :— 

1. “When I have seen the hungry ocean gain,” Sonnet lxxxiv. 
Solo, A. 

2. “Say, though you strive to steal yourself away,” Sonnet xcii., 
altered. Duet, S., A. 

3. “ Ah, never say,” etc., Sonnet cix. Solo, S. 

4. “Good night, good rest,” Pass Pil. Glee, S., A., T., B. 

5. “When in disgrace,” ete., Sonnet xxix. Solo, soprano. 

6. “To see his face the lion walks along,” Ven. and Ad. Round 
for four male voices. 

7 “Who is Silvia?” Two Gen. of Ver. Glee, S., A., T., B. 

8. “That time of year,” Sonnet Ixxiii. Cavatina, 8. 

9. “Now the hundry lions war,” Midsummer - Night's Dream. 
Chorus. 
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10. “On a day, alack a day,” Love’s Labour’s Lost and Pass. Pil. 
Duet, S., A. 

11. “Should he upbraid,” Taming of the Shrew, altered. Solo S. 

12. “ How like a winter,” Sonnet xevii, followed by lines patched 
up from As You Like It. Chorus and duet. 

Overture to Two Gentlemen of Verona, by Street. 


WINTER’S TALE. 


Winter’s Tale, opera, by Flowtow (b. 1812). 
Hermione, opera, by Max Briich, Berlin, 1872. 


ANNALS OF THE CAREER OF WENTWORTH SMITH. 


THE only claim of this author to any special notice lies in the fact 
that, having the same initials as William Shakespeare, various plays 
published as by W. S. have been attributed to him. 

1601, April 4,11, May 2, 21, August 5, 11, September 1, 21.— 
Day Haughton & Smith receive £6 15s. for The Conquest of the 
West Indies ; in full. 

1601, October 10, November 6, 9, 12.—Munday, Drayton, Chettle, © 
and Smith receive £6 tm full for The Rising of Cardinal Wolsey. 

1601, October 12, 22, November [3].—Hathaway, Haughton, and 
Smith receive £7 for completing the first part of The Six Clothiers, 
and writing the second part. 

1601, November 14; 1602, January 6, 7.—Chettle, Hathaway, and 
Smith receive £6 5s. for Too Good to be True, or The Northern Man; 
in full. 


1602, May 4.—Chettle & Smith receive £6 in full for Love Parts 
Friendship. 

1602, November 8, 17.—Day, Hathaway, and Smith receive in full 
£8 for As Merry as may be “ For the Court.” 

All these were written for the Admiral’s Company at the Rose ; 
those following for Worcester’s, probably at the Curtain. 


1602, September 4.—Heywood & Smith receive in full £6 for 
Albert Galles. 
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1602, September 20.—Smith receives £3 for Marshal Osric; on 
September 30, Heywood receives £3 for his book of Osric;” in full. 

1602, October 1, 11,1, 15.—Smith receives £6 for The two Brothers, 
a tragedy, in full. 

1602, November 24,26; December 20.—Hathaway, Smith, Day, 
and “the other poet,” receive £6 in full for 7he Black Dog of Newgate. 

1603, January 7, 10, 16, 19.—The same four authors receive £7 in 
full for The Unfortunate General, a French history. 

1603, January 29; February 3.—The same four receive £7 in full 
for the second part of The Black Dog of Newgate. 

1603, March 7, 12.—Smith receives £6 in full for an Jtalian 
Tragedy. 

This is all we know of. Wentworth Smith. His career lies 
between April, 1601, and March, 1603, and is confined to Henslow’s 
management. That he did not write the W.S. are plays is clear; 
for, 1. They were acted during the time of Smith’s career, but for 
other companies, viz., the Paul’s boys and the Chamberlain’s men. 
The supposition that the highest company known would have em- 
ployed such an author as Smith is absurd. 

2. He was too fully occupied for Henslow to have been able to 
contribute plays elsewhere. 

3. No scrap of his productions seems to have come down to us or 
ever to have been published. 

4. The W. S. plays are certainly not by one hand, and were 
evidently meant to be mistaken for W. Shakespeare’s. 

As Wentworth Smith has been repeatedly confused with William 
Smith by Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, Mr. Halliwell, Mr. Collier, and 
others, I append here 


ANNALS OF THE CAREER OF WILLIAM SMITH. 

1613.— The Hector of Germany, or The Palsgrave Prime Elector, 
acted at the Bull and the Curtain. Entered Stationers’ Register, 
April 24, 1615, with the title, The Palsgrave is a Harmless Thing. 
The last four words were struck out by authority. This was not the 
last play acted at the Curtain as Halliwell says in his Dictionary. 
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Plays were performed there till 1623. In the dedication of this play 
occurs only notice of the next— 

c. 1614.—Freeman’s Honor, acted by the King’s men “ to dignify 
the company of Merchant Tailors.” 

1623, November 28.—The Fair Foul One, or The Baiting of the 
Jealous Knight, was acted at the Bull “by a strange company.” 

n. d.—Saint George for England was destroyed by Warburton’s 
servant. 


F. G. FLEAy. 


RECENT BACON-SHAKESPEARE LITERATURE. 
VI. 


THE six articles preceding this will be found in SHAKESPEARIANA 
for March, April, and July, 1886; April and December, 1887 ; and 
May, 1888. The whole article constitutes a continuation of the Bib- 
liography of the Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy. 

The term “ Bacon-Shakespeare” is used in a comprehensive sense, 
and includes all theories adverse to Shakespeare’s authorship. ut it 
does not include any question as to joint authorship, or any assistance 
he may have had in the plays. 

The general tenor of each article is indicated as in the original 
Bibliography. Pro-Sh., for Shakespeare; Anti-Sh., against Shake- 
speare; Une., Unclassified. 

The Compiler will be obliged for any information as to errors or 
omitted titles. 

W. H. Wyman. 

Walnut Hills, Cincinnati. 


384 JOURNAL OF THE BAcoN Society. No. VI. London: George Red- 
way. April, 1888. 8vo, pp. 66, 213-278. Anti-Sh. 


This issue contains a number of interesting articles!:— 
Recent Phases of the Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy. Pp.12. A résumé of the progress 
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of the question since the last publication. By the Honorary Secretary, R. M. THEo- 
BALD, Esq. 

Sir Theodore Martin on Bacon and Shakespeare. By GEORGE STRONACH. Pp. 29. This 
is an answer to Sir Theodore Martin’s article in Blackwood. We give an extract:— 

“Could such a genius, one naturally asks, as the one Sir Theodore Martin accepts, 
have moved for fifty-two years in the world, and so little be known or recorded of the 
peculiarities of his life or the ordinary details of it? Study the most careful biography 
of Shakespeare—even that of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, to which Sir Theodore Martin 
accords so much praisé—and what. remains, after winnowing out the few facts which 
are susceptible of proof? It is marvellous how little, The “ vast majority” is surmise 
imagination, fanaticism, bias and forced inference. .. . To accept the Shakspere of 
Theodore Martin is like Faith without Reason. It requires unbounded confidence, or, 
what is often allied, just as limitless a want of reflective power in the narrator of the 
story. Shut your eyes, open your mouth, and swallow what is put into it for what it is 
stated to be, against every doubt, dissentzor question of the senses orof sense, Well 
might Coleridge exclaim, as he did of the Shakspere of Sir Theodore Martin: ‘ Does 
God choose idiots:to convey truths to}men?’” 

Bacon’s use of the word Pioneer, and related expressions. Pp. 4. By R.M. THEOBALD. 

Dr. C. M. INGLEBY on the Authorship of Shakespeare. Pp. 8 A review of the Essays, 

Figures, Similes and Metaphors—Bacon and Shakespeare. Pp. 13. (Continued.) By Mrs. 
HENRY POTT. ; 


385 THE GREAT CRYPTOGRAM: FRANCIS BACON’S CIPHER IN THE S0- 
CALLED SHAKESPEARE PLAYS. By IGNATIUS DONNELLY. Chi- 
cago, New York, and London: R. 8. Peale & Company, 1888. Im- 
perial 8vo, pp. 998. Anti-Sh. 
Mr, DoNNELLY has divided the main part of his work into two books. 
Book I,—THE ARGUMENT, 


This book 1s devoted, Part 1, to a review of the education and character of Shake- 
speare, Mr, DONNELLY’S first proposition is that ‘‘the author of the plays was a most 
profound scholar and most laborious student.’””’ And that Shakespeare had not these 
qualifications; that his education was deficient; that his origin was low and his char- 
acter bad; that the plays could not have been written without a library, of which 
there is no trace, nor is there a trace of any manuscript copies of the plays. Further, 
that the author was a lawyer, which Shakespeare was not, 

Part 2 gives Mr, DONNELLY’S reasons for believing that Bacon was the author, He 
was a poet, The author of the plays was alsoa philosopher, Mr, Donnelly then pro- 
ceeds to argue that the geography, the politics, the religion of the plays corresponded 
to Bacon’s circumstances and ideas rather than Shakespeare’s, adding the reasons for 
Bacon’s concealment of the authorship, and the corroborating circumstances. 

Part 3 is devoted to the parallelisms, identical expressions, opinions, studies, errors, 
etc., and identities of character and style between Bacon and the plays, 

The whole, with a multitude of extracts and citations, forms by far the strongest 
argument that has yet been brought forward as to what might be termed the historical 
or argumentative side of the question, 


Book II,—THE DEMONSTRATION, 

This book is devoted entirely to a demonstration of the Cipher—a work, as a critic 
who disbelieves in it says, “of marvelous ingenuity, patience and industry.” Mr. 
DONNELLY says of the Cipher in the Preface :— 

“A long, continuous narrative, ranning through many pages, detailing historical 
events in a perfectly symmetrical, rhetorical, grammatical manner, and always grow- 
ing out of the same numbers, employed in the same way, and counting from the same, 
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or similar, starting-points, cannot be otherwise than a pre-arranged arithmetical 
cipher.” 

esd 505 to 894 are occupied with an account of this discovery, and the workings of 
the cipher (indicated by the bracketed and hyphenated words), including several] hun- 
dred pages of cipher narrative. Of this Mr, DONNELLY says:— 

“The root-numbers out of which the story grows are as follows: 505, 506, 513, 516, 523, 
These are the keys that unlock this partjof the Cipher story, They do not unlock it 
all; nor would they apply to any other plays. They are the product of multiplying 
certain figures in the firstt{column of page 74 by certain other figures, The explanation 
of the way they were obtained I reserve for the present, intending in the future to 
work out the remainder of the narrative in these two plays, which I here leave unfin- 
ished.” 

In A WoRD PERSONAL, Mr, DONNELLY claims that, while his work is not perfect,and 
while there are one or two points of the Cipher rule that he has not fully worked out, 
he has shown enough to claim beyonda doubt that there is a cipher in the plays. He 
says also :— 

“The world will either have to admit that there isa cipher in the plays, or that in 
the construction of this narrative I have manifested an ingenuity as boundless as that 
which I have attributed to Bacon, ButI make no such claim, No ingenuity could 
create the» words necessary to tell this extraordinary story, unless they were in the 
text. 

“| . The Plays may lose there charm; the English language may perish; but tens of 
thousands of years from now, if the world and civilization endure, mankind will betalk- 
ing about this extraordinary welding together of fact and fiction; this tale within a 
tale; this sublime and complete triumph of the human intellect. Beside it the Iliad 
will be but as the rvde song of barbarians, and Paradise Lost'a temporary offshoot of 
Judaism,” 


386 BUT HOW ABOUT THE CIPHER? PROFESSOR COLBERT OBLIGED TO 
INDUORSE DONNELLY’S CLAIM THAT IT DOES EXIST. Editorial, two 
columns, with letter of Professor ELIAS COLBERT, three columns, 
in the 7ribune, Chicago, April 29, 1888. Anti-Sh. 


The Editor of the Tribune placed in the hands of Prof, EL1As CoLBERT, the astronomer, 
the proof-sheets of the Cryptogram, with a request to scrutinize the work carefully 
and report his judgment as to the correctness of Mr. Donnelly’s claim. As early as 
March 10, after an examination, supplemented byjan interview with Mr. Donnelly, 
Prof, CoLBERT wrote to the editor as follows :— 

“TI am obliged to endorse the claim made by Donnelly, that he has found a eipher 
in some of the plays, It can be intelligently traced by the aid of explanations given 
by him, some of which are only hinted at in the book, I do not say, nor does he 
claim, that he has discovered the complet cipher; and I think it is probable that 
some of the readings he gives will bear modification in the light of subsequent know- 
ledge. But the Cipher is there, as claimed, and he has done enough to prove its 
existence to my satisfaction.” 

Prof. COLBERT concludes a long exposition of Mr.’Donnelly’s work by asummary, 
of which we give another_extract :— 

“The writer submits it as his conviction that Mr, Donnelly must be conceded to 
have penetrated far more deeply into the heart of the mystery of the authorship of 
the immortal dramas than has any previous investigator, or than all put together, 
His work on the Cipher will terribly ‘Shake’ the Bard of Avon on the pedestal of 
his fame, if it does not prove to be the ‘Speare’ that gives the death-blow to his 
reputation as the writer of the plays which bear his name, and will possibly con- 
tinue todoso, In the minds of multitudes which read the book, the Great Cryptogram \, 
will topple William Shakespeare from the throne which he has occupied for nearly 
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three centuries, while others will still fondly cling to their dramatic idol and refuse 
to give him up.”’ 


887 DONNELLY’s CRYPTOGRAM. By GEORGE P. UPTON. In the Tribune, 
Chicago, April 29, 1888. 3 columns. Pro-Sh. 


The writer, whois a member of the Tribune staff, devotes his attention to Mr. Don- 
nelly’s first book, He admits that some of the arguments are strong and well put, 
but disagrees with Mr. Donnelly as to the ultimate conclusion, We give the con- 
cluding portion as to the point of parallelisms only :— 

“Tt is asking much of us to believe that the great Baron Verulam, Viscount St, 
Albans, who constructed the Novum Organum and thundered away at Aristotle, also 
wrote the Tempest and Midsummer-Night’s Dream, the badinage of Beatrice and Ben- 
edick, the unctious humor of Falstaff, or the foolery of the Grave-diggers, It would 
be easier to believe that Shakespeare wrote the Treatises, Latin and all. Butif the 
Cryptogram shall force that conviction upon us, and declare with its hyphenations 
and paginations, and terrible bristling array of figures that never lie, that Bacon 
wrote Shakespeare, we shall still be obstinate enough to ask, Then, who wrote 
Bacon? Certainly not Shakespeare. If it compels us to acknowledge the authorship 
of Bacon, it will only involve the case in a still deeper and more hopeless mystery, 
for it is much easier to believe that Shakespeare wrote these plays than that the 
author of Novum Organum, Instauratio Magna, and De Argumentis Scientiarum could 
have written them. That would forever be the despair of comprehension. We can 
appreciate the ostrich striding over the ground with his swift, powerful pace, and 
acknowledge his superiority over all other birds on the ground ; but we should never 
understand how those useless, impotent wing appendages could, bear him gracefully 


through the ether where the eagles play, or carry him flitting_among the flowers with 
the careless ease of the butterfly.” 


THE GREAT CRYPTOGRAM. PROFESSOR DAVIDSON SAYS MR. Don- 


NELLY’S THEORY IS A FAILURE. In the World, New York, April 
29, 1888. 2 columns. Pro-Sh. 


It will be recollected that Prof. THomAs DAVIDSON gave a partial endorsement to the 
theory, in the World of August 28, 1887, at the same time reserving his final opin- 
ion until the publication of the book, His conclusions are given in the extracts 
below :— 

“The cipher breaks down just where I suspected it would. It follows no single 
definite principle; itis capricious, Its author sets out in every case by determining 
what he wishes to find, and then exercising his ingenuity in reaching it by a calcu. 
lation always containing an element of caprice. This he does not in any way attempt 
to conceal, Itis quite evident that, if he could take his ‘root-numbers,’ his ‘modi. 
fiers,’ in all their complexity, his manifold, starting-points and his various modes 
of counting, and attempt to find out a succession of words by means of them, he 
would fail in every instance. There is no reason whatever for keeping the cipher 
@ secret, No person who had not made up his mind beforehand with regard to 
what he wished to find could, by any possibility, make it bring out anything coher- 
ent; for all the coherency in Mr, Donnelly’s curious results is due to arbitrary count- 
ing. By his extremely elastic method of counting backwards and forwards, it would 
be possible to reach any word ona page. The root-numbers are 505, 506, 513, 516, 523. 
Any one of these, diminished by x, when x may be almost anything, will produce 
almost any number. It is not necessary to read over the Cipher narrative, or any part 


of it, to arrive at this result. All we need is to read the explanation of the working 
out of the Cipher on pages 655-669.” 
Prof. DAVIDSON concludes :— 
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“Mr. Donnelly’s attempt to find a cryptogram in the Shakespearian plays is, in my 
opinion, a complete failure, and I, for one, am convinced that there is no cipher there, 
While the fact does not in any way settle the question of the authorship of the plays, 
or touch the Baconian theory, it will undoubtedly greatly prejudice Mr, Donnelly’s 
presentation of that theory by furnishing a new evidence of how far an honest man 
may be deluded when he thinks he has made a great discovery.” 


889 THE LITTLE CRYPTOGRAM: A LITERAL APPLICATION TO THE PLAY 
OF HAMLET OF THE CIPHER OF MR. IGNATIUS DONNELLY. By 
J. GILPIN PYLE. St. Paul, Minn.: Pioneer Press Co., 1888. 12mo, 
pp. 29. Pro-Sh. 


Mr. Pyle applies the Cipher processes ,to Hamlet, and from ithe evolves this pro- 
phecy :— 

* Don-nill-he, the author, politician, etc., will work out the secret of this play. The 
sage is a daysie.” 

After working out the result, as above, the writer says:— 

“There is, then, a cipher.. And this is the recipe. So extraordinary was the com- 
mand of language on the part of the writer of these plays, that a few pages of any one 
of them, if separated into single words, will give a vocabulary out of which any given 
story may be pieced. Pick out the words you need to say what you desire. Count the 
number of each word from the top or from the bottom of itscolumn. Then, having 
five root-numbers, ten or a dozen modifiers, the number of the page and the number 
of words on it, also the numbers of words in italics or connected by hyphens, you have 
studied addition and subtraction to little purpose if you cannot so combine these vari- 
ous numbers that they shall furnish you, at last, with the number that you need to 
identify the particular word you have chosen,”’ 


THE BACON CIPHER WHICH IGNATIUS DONNELLY FOUND IN SHAKE 
SPEARE’S PuAys. By JOHN J. JENNINGS. In the Post-Dispatch, 
St. Louis, May 6, 1888. 3 columns. Pro-Sh. 

The writer says :— ; 

“In his enthusiasm Mr. Donnelly has permitted the Cipher to run away with his 
judgment, for he is most certainly honest in his belief in the Cipher... , But putting 
all things together, there is no other deduction possible than that a pretty combina- 
tion of figures has deluded Mr. Donnelly, and that he is sincerely and enthusiastically 
misled in this matter.’’ 

Mr. Jennings oceupies two columns with his demonstrations, claiming that 222 is the 
key number, and that the results are produced by ‘‘a buoyant and beautiful little 
modifier—the figure 1,” and that, “if Bacon constructed a cipher like that, it was sim- 
ply to show that Shakespeare’s and Bacon’s stories were the same, and that the plays 
were to be read as they were written.” 

The Post-Dispatch, in introducing the article, says :-— 

“Tn another eolumn will be found a full exposition of Mr. Donnelly’s methods, with 
a revelation of the key number upon which he upbuilds the’mysterious and wonderful 
root-numbers 505, 506, 518, 516, and 523, with and from which he has worked out his sur. 
prising cipher story. It is pretty plainly shown that the {root-numbers are formed 
from elastic and accommodating modifiers, which enable Mr. Donnelly to locate any 
word he may desire in any page of the Shakespearian writings upon which he chooses 
to play his cipher. In fact, the cipher is simply a neatly disguised case of arithmeti- 
cal progression in which the ratio is a constant but nimble and nervy unit.” 


391 THE PassINnGc OF A CIPHER. By APPLETON MorGAN. In the 
World, New York, May 6, 1888. 3 columns. Pro-Sh. 
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Mr. MoRGAN brings up many points of objection to the Cipher theory, from which 
we select one as to its typographical difficulties :— 

“TI, The first Folio was not printed on Lord Bacon’s private press (if he had one), 
It was so huge an undertaking that four printing-houses were concerned in its manu- 
facture. These four houses were, I believe, the establishments of W. Jaggard, Ed, 
Blount, I. Smithweeke and W. Aspley. These four printed their names in the colo- 
phon as responsible for the press-work. In each of their offices an ornamental head- 
piece was used, and any one opening the photo-fac-simile of the Folio will readily 
find them. The entire book being made up in one office, but one tail-piece was used, 
whenever the text ran far enough above the bottom of a page to require any tail- piece 
atall. If Mr. Donnelly, after seven or eight,'years of intense labor, has been able to 
demonstrate a series of counts which, reversed, would lead to the presence or use of 
certain selected words, does not Mr. Donnelly see that no four printing houses—or one 
printing house—could have compelled the types to have preserved these counts, so 
that they would despotically and mathematically reach the figure at the top of the 
page which indicated the pagination ‘of the entire book?” 

This is Mr. MoRGAN’S conclusion :— 

“T cannot agree with Professor Davidson, however, when he says that the publica- 
tion of Mr. Donnelly’s Great Cryptogram will not dispel or affect the Baconian theory. 
In my opinion it will bury it deeper than ever plummet sounded. And it will be sui- 
cide, not homicide.” 


Shakespeare Societies. 


Such a holy witch 
That he enchants societies into him; 
Half all men’s hearts are his. Cymbeline, 1, vi, 166 


Tue Ciirron SHAksPERE Socrety, Bristol, England, sends us 
its suggestive and valuable programme of subjects for its Critical 
Meetings of the past and present seasons, as follows :— 


THIRTEENTH SESSION, (1887-’88.) 


The Taming of the Shrew. October, 22, 1887.—1. Greene’s reference tothe 
original of The Taming of the Shrew and to Faire Em prove that the latter 
play was written by Shakespeare. 2. It can be proved from The Taming of 
the Shrew that Shakespeare had been to Italy. 3. If The Taming of the 
Shrew is to be taken seriously, itshows Shakespeare’s ignorance of human 
nature. 

Every Man in his Humour. November 26,1887.—1.Ben Jonson excels every 
writerin the article of humour which is the soul of Comedy. 2. Critics have 
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been misled in thinking that, in the Prologue to Every Manin his Humour, 
Ben Jonson refers toShakespeare. 3. Bobadill is a perfectly original crea- 
tion, and should not be compared with any of Shakespeare’s somewhat 
sirailar characters. 

The Merry Wives of Windsor. December 17, 1887.—1. The confusion of 
time in The Merry Wives of Windsor confirm the tradition that the play 
was written in haste. 2. The lowtone of The Merry Wives of Windsor was 
intended by Shakespeare for the taste of the barbarian aristocrats for whom 
it was specially ordered. 3. Shakespeareintroduced Falstaffas the hero ot 
The Merry Wives of Windsor on purpose to degrade him. 

homas, Lord Cromwell. January 27, 1888.—1. Thomas, Lord Cromwell 
was a continuation of the series of plays written by Chettle and others on 
the incidents of the reign of HenryVIII. 2. In Thomas, Lord Cromwell the 
character and fate of the minister of Henry VIII are adapted so as to fit 
the history of Essex, the favorite of Henry’s daughter. 3. By his observa- 
tions on Thomas, Lord Cromwell, Schlegel shows himself to be an incom- 
petent Shakespearian critic. 

Much Ado about Nothing. February 25, 1888 —1. Much Ado about Noth- 
ing is the play mentioned by Meres as Love’s Labour Won. 2. In Benedick 
and Beatrice, Shakespeare meant his audience to see Lord Herbert and a 
niece of the Earl of Nottingham. 38. Theconduct of Hero’s love-mattersis 
contemptible and unjustifiable. 

Antonio and Mellida. March 24, 1888.—1. Antonio and Mellida affordsa 
good illustration of the way in which Elizabethan dramatists satirised one 
another. 2. Marston’s engagement by the Lord Admirals’ company is cele- 
brated allegorically in Wily Beguiled. 3.Itis a matter for regret that 
Marston’s greatest beauties of detail are to be found in his eoarsest works. 

Poems and Sonnets. April14 and 28, 1888.—1. Venus and Adonis is not so 
fine a poem as Hero and Leander. 2. Venusand Adonisand Lucreece were 
written before Shakespeare left Stratford. 3. Zhe Passionate Pilgrim, re- 
garded in the light of the facts connected with the first publication, should 
be excluded from all future editions of Shakespeare’s works. 4. The ‘ W.H.’ 
of the Sonnets is Shakespeare’s brother-in-law. 5. The ‘ Dark Woman’ of 
the Sonnets (identified as Mary Fitton) can be traced through all the 
early plays. 6. Itis astounding that for fame Shakespeare relied upon his 
Sonnets and not upon his Plays, looking to the fact that, except as con- 
nected with his life, the Sonnets are wearisome and uninteresting. 

Antonio's Revenge. May 24, 1888.—1. Although Marston freely imitated 
Shakespeare, there is also evidence that he furnished Shakespeare with 
hints. 2. Marston’s chief merits asa play-wright are to be found in hiscome- 


dies. 3. Taken altogether, Marston brings discredit on the Elizabethan 
drama. 
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FouRTEENTH SESSION, (1888-’89.) 


As You Like It. October 27, 1888.—1. Shakespeare founded As You Like It 
upon a sithilar play, and not directly upon Lodge’s Aosalynde. 2. It isa 
characteristic evidence of Shakespeare’s intention to be a moral teacher 
that he altered the fate of Duke Frederick. 3. From As You Like It much 
may be gathered to show the influence of poets upon one another. 

A Woman Killed with Kindness. November 24,1888.—1. Within the limits 
in which it is to be regarded, the moral sentimentof A Woman Killed with 
Kindness is admirable. 2. Thomas Heywood’s manner in domestic drama is 
a model for play-wrights. 3.Judged by his writings, Thomas Hey wood— 
whether regarded as a dramatist, artist, or man—deserves the very highest 
respect. 

Twelfth Night. December 22,1858.—1. As Twelfth Night is Shakespeare's 
last play dominated by the genial spirit of Comedy, the date of its produc- 
tion is that of a change in his circumstances altering his view of life. 2. 
Shakespeare in Twelfth Night made his grand attack on the Puritan party. 
8.In Twelfth Night Shakespeare satirised Marston as Malvolio, and Ben 
Jonson as Sir Toby Belch. 

Julius Cesar. January 26,1889.—1. Julius Cesar in its present form is Ben 
Jonson’s abridgment of Shakespeare’s play. 2. The unintentional result of 
Julius Cesar isa glorification oftyrannicide. 3.The characterisation and 
the details of Julius Caesar shows Shakespeare’s ignorance of classical 
matters. 

A Yorkshire Tragedy. February 25,1889.—1. Looked atin the light ofthe 
external evidence, Shakespeare’s authorship of at least the first scene of A 
Yorkshire Tragedy must be admitted, even if the rest of the play has tobe 
given to Beaumont. 2. The brevity of A Yorkshire Tragedy is to be account- 
ed for by a stage-practice of the time, of which this play is an interesting 
because rare example. 3. Byinserting in A Yorkshire Tragedy the lines 
from Pierce Penilesse Shakespeare meant to indicate a similarity between 
Nash and the criminal, and thus exhibits the same unforgiving spirit that 
he showed towards Greene. 

Hamlet. April 13 and 27,1889.—1. The construction of Hamlet shows that 
Shakespeare was a supreme theatre-poet rather than a dramatist proper. 2, 
It is only by looking upon Hamlet assuffering from ‘‘ moral insanity ’’ that 
the action of the play becomesintelligible and consistent.. 3. The acting 
traditions of Polonius are an instance, only less forcible than those of Shy- 
lock, of the inability of the stage to represent the finer points of Shake- 
spearian characterisation. 4. The Player’s speech in Hamlet was originally 
written by Shakespeare for Marlowe’s Dido, instead of the part added by 
Nash. 5. Ophelia’s weakness is the cause of Hamlet’s failure. 6. Nearly all 
the characters in Hamlet represent persons connected with the history of 
Sir Philip Sidney. 
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The Silent Woman. May 25, 1889.—1. Asthe plot of The Silent Woman 
is of a kind inadmissible in Comedy, the play should be looked upon as a 
farce. 2. Ben Jonson’s ‘‘ Censure of the English Poets ”’ is not to be taken 
seriously. 3. Ben Jonson’s greatest strength lay in the production of Mas- 
ques, in which he left an example which Milton closely followed. 


‘'HE MonTREAL SHAKESPEARE CLUB sends us the following 
summary of its past (Seventh) Session’s work, and a list of plays read 
with essays thereupon,—and its present Eighth Session’s (1888-89) 
calendar :— 


SEssION vil (1887-88.) 


Much Ado about Nothing. 1. ‘‘The Place of ‘ Much Ado about Nothing’ 
in Shakespeare’s Artistic Development,’’? W.deM. Marler. 2. ‘‘ Benedick 
and Beatrice,’ F. T. Short. 3. “A Possible Tragedy,” F. W. Arthy. 4 
“Ts ‘Much Ado about Nothing’ ‘ Love’s Labour’s Won ?’”’ R. W. Boodle. 
5. ‘‘ Dogberry and Verges,”’ J. MacGillycuddy. 

Timon of Athens. 1. ‘‘ The Timon of the Folio and the Timon of Shake- 
speare,’’ C. H. Gould. 2. ‘‘ Apemantus,’’ J. MacGillycuddy. 3. ‘‘ Timon,” 
E. Lafleur. 4. ‘‘ Two Misanthropes:—Timon and Moliére’s Alceste,’”’ H. 
Watson. 5. “ Alcibiades,’’ N. T. Rielle. 

Henry VIII. 1. ‘‘ The Authorship of the Play,’’ R. W. Boodle. 2, “‘ The 
Life and Times of Henry VIII,’’ J. MacGillycuddy. 3. ‘Catherine of 
Arragon,’’ W. McLennan. 

Macbeth. 1. ‘‘General Remarks on the Play,’’, Rev. Dr: Norman. 2. 
‘* Macbeth :—A Psychological Study,’ J. W. Stirling. 3. ‘‘The Double 
Time of the Play,’”’? F. McLennan. 4. ‘‘ Witches,’ R. Stirling. 

All’s Wellthat Ends Well. 1. ‘‘ Helena,’ F. Brown. 2. ‘ Bertram,’’ R. 
Harris. 


Other essays read before the club were :— 


‘The Genius of Shakespeare,’”’ J. E. Logan. ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Individual 
Relation to His Work,’’ R. W. Boodle. ‘The War of the Theatres in 
Shakespeare’s Time,’’ H. Abbott. ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Men,” W. de M. Mar- 
lea. ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Clowns and Fools,” F. T. Short. ‘ Shakespeare on 
the Social Life of his Day,” J. MacGillycuddy. ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Lyrics,’ 
C.H. Gould. ‘' The Principal Shakespearian Actors from A. D. 1567 to 
1679,” W. McLennan. ‘‘ The History of the Composition of Hamlet,” R. 
W. Boodle. 


SEssIon vit (1888-89), PRoGRAMME OF Work. 


September 24. Preliminary Meeting. October1. Drama, Marlowe's 
““Kdward the Second,’’ Messrs. Gould and F. McLennan. 
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King Lear (October 8.—October 29). November 5. Essays on ‘ King 
Lear,” Messrs. Short, Marler, Brymner and Harris. November 12. Drama; 
Jonson’s ‘‘ Epicoene,’’ Messrs. Stirling and Watson. November 19. Essay 
‘The Restoration School of Dramatists,’’ (Part I. ) R. W. Boodle. 

Measure for Measure (November 26.—December 17. January 7. Essays 
on ‘‘Measure for Measure,’ Messrs. Gould, W. EcLennan, Brown and 
Watson. January 14. Drama, Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘ Philaster,’’ 
Messrs. Marlerand W. McLennan. January 21. Essay, ‘‘ A Gothic Re- 
naissance—or a Transition, in Literary Taste from Shakespeare to Dick- 
ens,” E. W. Arthy. January 28. Drama, Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
‘Knight of the Burning Pestle,’’ Messrs. Brown and Harris. 

Antony and Cleopatra (February 4.—February 25). March 4. Essays on 
‘* Antony and Cleopatra,’”’ Messrs. MacGillycuddy,Stirling and F. McLen- 
nan. March 11. Essay, ‘‘ The Restoration School of Dramatists,”’ (Part IT.) 
R. W. Boodle. March 18. Drama, Webster’s ‘‘ Duchess of Malfi,’’ Messrs. 
Short and Logan. March 25. Drama, Massinger’s ‘‘ A New Way to Pay 
Old Debts,’’ Messrs. MacGillyeuddy and Brymner. April 1. Hssay, J. E. 
Logan. April8. Annual Meeting. April 23. Annual Dinner. 


THe Motvuat Crus, Woodland, California, under the Jeader- 
ship of Mr. Charles Thomas, undertakes for the present season a 


study of the “ Basal and Contributing Literature of the Elizabethan 
Age,” regarding which we quote from its circular as follows :— 


“The intention is to study so much of the Renaissance as had a direct 
influence upon the literature (English) of the Elizabethan Era. Any 
direct study of the Reformation is purposely omitted, for the reason that 
our second year’s work was exclusively devoted to the study of the Refor- 
mation. The present study is opportune, since last year was devoted to 
the study of the Elizabethan Age (to Shakespeare). 

It will be observed that the present Outline includes Seventeen Titles, 
one for each session, to be studied and considered in the order designated. 
Under each Title, are three subdivisions, to be the subjects of three papers. 
Two of these subjects are of a special character, and are designated in the 
Outline ; the third is, from time to time, to be selected by the President, 
and is to be of a more general nature. It is expected that the writers on 
these subjects will treat them as representative of the Title and Study, 
and avoid dadding their papers with biographical data. 

From time to time, the President will prepare programmes and assign 
duties. Resident members are expected to perform all duties assigned. 
Non-resident members are expected to prepare at least one paper each, if 


called on to do so ; such paper to be read in person or by some attending 
member. 





— 
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The opening session will be on the evening of October 9, 1888, and 
meetings will be held every alternate Tuesday evening for eighteen 
sessions, 

. The resident membership is limited to twenty ; the non-resident mem- 
bership is unlimited.’’ 


A number of useful “suggestions” (we single out one that 
strikes us as being often needed in small clubs) convey cautions of 
this kind :— 

“ Ninth—The aim should be to study, not to create, literature ; to 
be students, not authors.” : 


The List given of Books of Authority and Reference includes :— 


Taine’s ‘‘ English Literature,’’? Van Laun’s ‘‘ French Literature,’’ Tick- 
nor’s ‘‘Spanish Literature,’’ Hosmer’s ‘‘German Literature,’’ Scherer’s 
‘‘German Literature,’’ Hallam’s ‘ Literature of Europe,’’ Botta’s Univer- 
sal Literature,’’ Sismondi’s ‘‘ Literature of South Europe,’’ Welsh’s ‘“‘ De- 
velopment of English Literature,’?’ Whipple’s ‘‘Age of Elizabeth,” 
Draper’s ‘‘ Intellectual Europe,” Green’s Larger “ History of England,’’ 
Guizot’s ‘‘ History of France,” Taine’s ‘‘Italy,’’ Prescott’s ‘‘ Charles V,”’ 
Guizot’s ‘‘ History of Civilization,” Buckle’s ‘‘ History of Civilization,” 
Hallam’s “ Middle Ages,’’ Lewes’ ‘‘ History of }Philosophy,’’ Morgan’s 
“ Shakespeare in Fact,’’ White’s *‘ Studies in Shakespeare,” and this maga- 
zine, ‘‘Shakespeariana.’’ Also in a second list the following books for 
reading, and examination. Dante’s ‘‘ DivineComedy,’’ Vincent’s ‘‘ Some 
Italian Authors,’’ Carlyle’s ‘‘Hero and Hero Worship,’’ Macaulay's 
‘Essays’? (Dante Petrarch and Machiavelli), Reeves’ Petrarch, Lord’s 
“Beacon Lights,’ Vol. 38, Ascham’s ‘‘Schoolmaster,’’ Hobbes’ ‘‘ Levia- 
than,’’ More’s ‘* Utopia,’’? Campannella’s «‘ City of the Sun,” Plato’s ‘‘ Re+ 
public,’”’ Collins’ Montaigne, Emerson’s ‘‘ Representative Men,’’ (Mon- 
taigne), Hooker’s “ Ecclesiastical Policy,’’ Descarte’s ‘‘ Meditations, 
Methods and Principles,” Spinoza “‘ Ethics,’’ Mahaffy’s Descartes, Froude’s 
Erasmus, Drummond’s ‘ Life of Erasmus,’’ Nicolini’s ‘‘ History of the 
Jesuits,’ Eusebius’ ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History,’’ Besant’s Rabelais, Oliphant’s 
Cervantes, Le Sage’s ‘‘ Gil Blas,’”? Michael Angelo and Raphael (Bohn), 
Hammerton’s ‘‘ Studies in Art,’’ Frey’s “ Shakespeare and Spanish Proto- 
types,’’ Roscoe’s ‘‘ Life of Leo X,’’ Laurie’s ‘‘ Rise and Early Constitutions 
of Universities,’’ Green’s ‘‘ Conquest of England,”’ Prescott’s ‘‘Conquest of 
Mexico,’ Prescott’s ‘‘ Conquest of Peru,’’ Irving’s ‘‘ Life of Columbus,”’ 
Prescott’s ‘‘ Ferdinand and Isabella,’’ Marlowe’s ‘‘ Faustus,’’ Udall’s 
“Ralph Royster Doyster,’’ Jonson’s Plays and Poems, Southey’s ‘‘ Chroni- 
cles of the Cid,’’ Mediseval Tales (Morley), Prescott’s ‘‘ Philip II,’’ Pe- 
trarch’s Sonnets and Poems. 








Shakespeariana. 


OUTLINE AND PROGRAMME, 


I.—POETRY AND LITERARY REVIVAL.--1. Petrarch and Dante. 2 
The Poem and Chronicle of the Cid. 

II.—PROSE BEGINNINGS.—1. Boccaccio—Novels. Sir Thomas More— 
Edward V. 

III.—History—1. Froissart—Chronicles. 2. Holinshed—Chronicles, 

IV.—Po.Litics AND DiIPpLOMACY.--l. Machiavelli—The Prince. 2, 
Bodin—Republic. 

V.—ETHICS AND NATURAL LAw.—1. Suarez—On Law. 2. Montaigne 
—Essays. 

VI.--SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY.—1. Brunoand Ramus—Logic. 2. Picus 
and Algazel. 

VII.—THEOLOGY.—1. Erasmus—Colloquia. 2. Thomas a Kempis— 
Imitation of Christ. 

VIII.—RELIGIGUS ZEAL AND POLITICAL PowER.—1. Philip and the 
Inquisition. 1. The Huguenots. 

IX.—LaNGUAGE AND LITERATURE.—1. Nationalizing Language and 
Literature. 2. The Teutonic Races vs. The Latin Races. 

X.—THE ROMANCE AND THE NOVEL.—1. Rabelais—Gergantua and Pen- 
tagruel. 2. Cervantes—Don Quixote. 

XI.—ART.—1. Raphael and Michael Angelo. 2. Albert Durer. 

XIIL—THE DRAMA.—1. Ariosto and Machiavelli. 2. Lope de Vega. 

XIII.—SciENcE.—1. Galileo. 2. Copurnicus. 

XIV.—PATRONS OF LETTERS AND ART.—1. Popes Alexander and Leo 
X. 2. Francis I. and The Medici. 

XV .—THE UNIVERSITIES AND LIBRARIES.—1. Of Paris and Oxford. 2. 
Corvinius, King of Hungary. 

XVI.—DIscovERY AND COLONIZATION.—1. Columbus. 2. Cortez and 
Pizaro. 

XVII.-—-ENGLIsH DRAMA (Supplemented).—1. Udal and Marlowe. 2. 
Shakespeare and Jonson. 








Reviews. 


Observations, 
Which with experimental seal doth warrant 
The tenour of my book. 
—Much Ado About Nothing, IV, i, 166. 


The Bankside Shakespeare. The Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies of 
Mr. William Shakespeare, as presented at the Globe and Blackfriars’ 
Theatres circa, 1591-1623. Volume II. The Taming of the Shrew 
(The Player’s Text of The Taming of a Shrew, of 1594, with the Hen- 
ninges and Condell Text of 1623). With an analytical study of the 
growth of the Play, and touching the question as to whether both Plays 
are the work of William Shakespeare. By Albert R. Frey, Esq: 
New York : The Shakespeare Society of New York. 1888. Brentanos, 
Paris, New York; Chicago. Trtibner & Co., London. Pp. 277 

Mr. FurRNIVALL, in the discussion of The Shrew, at a meeting of 
the New Shakspere Society, in 1874, remarked :—“I think the old 
play of A Shrew ought to be printed opposite to the new Taming of 
the Shrew, because it is quite curious that some parts are copied 
almost word for word by Shakspere. The parallel text is neces- 
sary to show how very largely both the adapter and Shakspere were 
indebted to the old playwright.” The New York Shakespeare 
Society has satisfied Mr. Furnivall’s wish in the second volume of its 
magnificent Bankside Shakespeare. The magnitude and importance 
of the work undertaken by Mr. Morgan and his associates are already 
familiar to readers of SHAKESPEARIANA. 

The feature of this particular volume is Mr. Frey’s interesting 
introduction. In it he seeks to establish two distinct propositions: 
First, that the old quarto of The Taming of a Shrew was written by 
William Shakespeare; and secondly, that its companion in this 
volume, The Taming of the Shrew, the revision of A Shrew, was made 
by William Shakespeare in 1606. After reading his ie one 
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has the feeling that Mr. Frey has put forth his theories tentatively, 
giving chief arguments, but not establishing them as wel! as he could 
have done had leisure favored him. In his opening sentences he 
says :—“TI am aware that the date to which I assign this play will 
probably give rise to more or less controversy ; but at the same time 
there is no one who can prove that The Taming of the Shrew was in 
existence prior to 1607.” 

But one may wish that Mr. Frey had contributed toward this 
discussion a more exhaustive treatment of some of the difficulties 
involved. Still, directly and indirectly, his paper will do more for 
the final settlement of the vexing questions concerning The Shrew 
than anything which has appeared in a long time. In presenting and 
discussing Mr. Frey’s arguments it is necessary to quote him freely. 
On page 3 he states that,— 


“On May the 2d, 1594, there was entered to a printer ramed Peter 
Short, in the Registers of the Stationers’ Company, ‘a booke intituled a 
pleasant conceyted hystorie called the Tayminge of a Shrowe,’ and the 
published work bears the title of A Pleasant Conceited Historie, called the 
Taming of a Shrew. As it was sundry times acted by the Right honrable, 
the Earle of Pembroke, his servants. Printed at London by Peter Short, 
and are to be sold by Cuthbert Burbie at his shop at the Royall Exchange. 
1594. This comedy was written before the 23d day of August, 1589, when 
Greene’s Menaphon (which contains satirical allusions to it) was entered 
in the Stationers’ Registers. We know from the title-page that it was acted 
by the Earl of Pembroke’s company, and it was also one of the plays repre- 
sented at the Newington Butts’ Theatre by the Lord Admiral’s and the 
Lord Chamberlain’s men in June, 1594. This play was reprinted by Burby 
in 1596,14 ¢:i’ch year it is alluded to by Sir John Harington in his 
Metamorphosis of Ajax, as follows: ‘ Read the booke of Taming a Shrew, 
which hath made a number of us so perfect, that now every one can rule a 
Shrew in our ‘countrey, save he that hath hir.’ Burby, on the 22d of 
January, 1606-7, transferred the copyright of Romeo and Juliet, Love's 
Labour's Lost,and .The Taming of a Shrew, to Nicholas Ling, who, in 
1607, issued a third edition of the latter play, and then, in his turn, sold 
the copyright, November 19th, 1607, to John Smithwick, one of the pro- 
prietors of the first Folio edition of 1623, and also the publisher of the 
Quarto of 1631, which ‘ was acted by his Majestie’s servants at the Black 
Friers and the Globe.’ A few years ago, Mr. Bernard Quaritch, the London 
bookseller, offered for sale a hitherto unknown edition, not of the older 
play, but one closely resembling the 1631 Quarto. This he claims preceded 
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the first Folio by several years. It would thus appear that Smithwick, 
after making his purchase from Ling, induced Shakespeare to re-write the 
play, and then issued it in Quarto form sometime between 1610-1623, and 
again in the Folio of the latter year... . . The inference, thus far, is that 
Shakespeare was the author of The Taming of a Shrew.” 

I can see no evidence in all this that Smithwick induced Shake- 
speare to re-write the play, nor does it seem probable. The evidence 
that Smithwick issued the play sometime between 1610-1623 is not 
satisfactory. The information given regarding the Quaritch quarto 
is meagre. Mr. Frey leads one to believe that it would give strong 
testimony one way or the other, but in the argument before us it 
seems as though too’much reliance were placed upon a bookseller’s 
catalogue. One would rather have on such an important point the 
opinions of impartial scholars. 

The inference that Shakespeare “ was the author of The Taming of 
a Shrew,” seems to rest on the assumption that revision of it is to 
some extent proof of the authorship of it, and that the owner of the 
copyright of the one would not be likely to own the copyright of the 


other, unless Shakespeare wrote both. But that this very state of 
affairs would be desirable to a bookseller is indeed a part of Mr. 
Frey’s argument. On page 32 of “the Introduction,’ Mr. Frey 
writes as follows :— 


‘‘The third and last Quarto of the older play was published in this year 
[1607]. It was never again issued during the poet’s lifetime, and it is evi- 
dent that Shakespeare re-wrote it for Mr. John Smithwick, under the title 
of The Taming of the Shrew, sometime between November 19th, 1607— 
1609.” 

The evidence for the latter date is the following couplet, which 
occurs in Rowland’s Whole Crew of Kind Gossips, published in 
1609 :— 

“ The chiefest Art I have I will bestow 
About a worke cald taming of the Shrow.”’ 

It is not probable that Rowland wrote “the” for “a,” but the 
possibility of such a slight error should be thought of in connection 
with every early mention of the play. 

The fact that the older play was not issued again during the poet’s 
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lifetime is not a very valuable piece of evidence ; Smithwick, owning 
the copyright of both plays, would not be likely to issue the earlier 
again. There was no demand for it until readers of Shakespeare 
became critical students. 

Mr. Frey’s treatment, on pages 35-37, of the work done on The 
Shrew by the New Shakspere Society of London seems to be mis- 
leading, to say the least. That work shows that if the entire play 
was written by Shakespeare, it is very unlike any other play by him. 
The inference from this work coincides with the one generally adopted, 
that a large part of the later play is by another hand. Mr. Frey’s 
array of evidence on these pages would be greatly strengthened if, 
instead of ridiculing, he would show that an application of the methods 
of the New Shakspere Society to plays of unquestionable authorship 
produces only nonsensical results. Other arguments which are pre- 
sented by Mr.. Frey may be taken up in connection with his summary, 
which we quote entire :— 


1—If the author of The Taming of a Shrew was not William Shake- 
speare, he must have been a man acquainted with Stratford-on-Avon, with 
Wilmecote, with the Sly family, and with the tinker himself. Is it 
probable that two authors should exist having a cognizance of all these 
facts? 

2.—If the author of the older comedy was not Shakespeare, the latter 
must have pirated an enormous quantity of lines and scenes from some 
other man, a fact which would not have escaped the notice of those who 
were ever ready to ridicule and censure him. But there is nothing on 
record to prove that he was ever criticised unfavorably for his produc- 
tion. 

3.—Burby, in 1606-7, sold three plays to Ling, all of which were then 
recognized as Shakespeare’s, and one of them was the older comedy. 
Burby’s transactions were honorable, and he would scarcely have foisted 
a counterfeit production upon his buyer. 

4.—If the play as it now stands was not written before 1609, and after 
November 19th, 1607, all the contemporary evidence of Greene, Dekker, 
Henslowe, Kyd, Beaumont, Fletcher, and Rowland must be considered as 
worthless; we must assign an earlier date to Hamiet than the one now 
usually received; and we must ignore the remarkable. circumstance that 
Smithwick bought the old play in 1607, and lent the proprietors of the first 
Folio an improved version of it in 1622 or 1623. 


Regarding the first point in the summary, I quote from page 7 of 
the Introduction, as follows :— 
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‘‘There is an old tradition that the ale-house at Wincot, frequented by 
. Sly, was often visited by Shakespeare, ‘for the sake of diverting himself 
with a fool who belonged to a neighboring mill.’ A Stephen Sly, one of 
the servants of William Combe, and probably a relative of the tinker, is 
‘ mentioned several times in the records of Stratford, etc.’ 

But the scene of the induction of the old play is not known; the 
only reason for thinking it is the same in both plays is the common 
name Slie,common to both. Proof that Shakespeare wrote the induc- 
tion as we now have it will not meet with much opposition, but all 
further assumption under this first head is based upon the one fact 
that Slie is the name of the clown in the older play. 

As to the third point in the summary, where is the evidence that 
all three of the plays were recognized as Shakespeare’s? It is purely 
circumstantial. The honor of Burby’s transactions has been questioned, 
but it is not of the greatest importance in the discussion, since he 
might well enough throw in the old play with two undoubted Shake- 
spearian plays. 

T can quote nothing from the Introduction to defend the references 
to “contemporary evidence” in the fourth paragraph of the summary. 
Though Greene refers to A Shrew in his Menaphon, I can not grant 
that he thought Shakespeare was its author, until it is shown that 
Doron in the Menaphon stands for Shakespeare. This involves a 
separate discussion, and the result of the discussion, it seems to me, 
would show that Greene and Nash thought the author of A Shrew 
was not Shakespeare. We would be glad to see the evidence of the 
others who are cited explained and analyzed by Mr. Frey. Nearly 
all of the chief Shakespearian scholars of the century have studied it 
carefully. We can give to Hamlet an earlier date if necessary, but 
if the generally accepted date of Hamlet is the right one, it does 
not prove that The Shrew was a later play. Or granting that it 
does prove this, it does not necessarily fix the date of The Shrew 
very much later. The final point is this: Smithwick owned the 
copyright of two plays similar in many respects. 

All the evidence is circumstantial, and circumstantial evidence does 
not always carry conviction; it may lead to different results, according 
as it is managed by different advocates. But in these cases we still 
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have judgment left. Both of Mr. Frey’s propositions may be right. 
When this review opposes him it is with the desire for a clearer under- 
standing of difficult points, and with the hope that we shall have a 
fuller demonstration on each subject of dispute. 

Ernest WHITNEY. 


Miscellany. 


To knit again 
This scattered corn into one mutual sheaf. 
—Titus Andronicus, V, iii, 70. 





LaMB ON CooKE’s RicHarp III.—Late in 1801, Mr. Stuart, 
of the Morning Post, engaged Charles Lamb to contribute criticisms 
of dramatic performances together with jokes in prose and verse for a 
stipend of two guineas a week. This post Lamb resigned before the 
middle of February, 1802, Stuart having hinted that his paragraphs 
did not suit the paper. The editor wanted his contributions written 
on the night of the performance for the next morning’s paper, and 
Lamb could not “ write against time” as he expressed it. A writer 
in the October Bookmart has found, in an unpublished letter of Elia’s 
written to an intimate friend, a mention of a dissertation on Cooke’s 
Richard I1I,—which appeared in the Post on the 4th of January, 
1802,—as the best thing he had done. The writer who is thus enabled 
to rescue a piece of criticism its author thought well of from the limbo 
of old newspaper articles is justified in quarrelling with Mr. Stuart’s 
impatience with criticism so full of meat as this, though it did not 
come in the nick of time to the “ devil’s ” hands. 
‘* Some few of us remember to have seen, and all of us have heard our 


father’s tell of Quin, and Garrick and Barry, and some faint traditional 
notices are left us of their manner in particular scenes and their style of 
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delivering certain emphatic sentences. Hence our curiosity is excited 
when a new Hamlet or a new Richard makes his appearance, in the first 
place to enquire how he acted in the Closet scene, in the Tent scene; how 
he looked, and how he started when the Ghost came on, and how he cried 


‘Off with his head. So much for Buckingham.’ 


We do not comprehend this minute spirit of comparison. On the contrary 
we consider it as a delightful artifice, by which we connect the recreations 
of the past with those of the present generation, what pleased our fathers 
with what pleases us. We love to witness the obstinate attachments, the 
unconquerable prejudices (as they seem to us) of the old men our seniors, 
the whimsical gratification they appear to derive fron the very refusal to 
be gratified; to hear them talk of the good old actors, whose race is forever 
extinct. 

With these impressions we, attended the first appearance of Mr. Cooke, 
in the character of Richard fre Third, last winter. We thought that he 
‘bustled’ through the scenes with at least as much spirit'and effect as any 
of his predecessors whom we remember in the part, and was not deficient 
in the delivery of any of those rememberable speeches and exclamations, 
which old prescription has set as a criteria of comparison. Now that the 
grace of freshness is worn off, and Mr. Cooke is no longer a novitiate can- 
didate for public favor, we propose to enter into the question—whether 
that popular actor is right or wrong in his conception of the great outlines 
of the character ; those strong essential differences which separate Richard 
from all the other creations of Shakespeare. We say of Shakespeare ; for 
though the play which passes for Ais upon the Stage materially differs 
from that which he wrote under the same title, being in fact little better 
than a compilation, or a cento of passages selected from other of his Plays, 
and applied with gross violations of propriety (as we are ready at any time 
to point out), besides some miserable additions, which he never could have 
written ; all together producing an inevitable inconsistency of character, 
sufficient to puzzle and confound the best Actor; yet, in this chaos and 
perplexity, we are of opinion that it becomes an Actor to show his taste by 
adhering, as much as possible, to the spirit and intention‘of the original 
Author, and to consult hia safety in steering by the Light which Shake- 
speare holds out to him, as by a great Leading Star. Upon these princi- 
ples, we presume to censure Mr. Cooke, while we are ready to acknowledge 
that this actor presents us with a very original and very forcible portrait 
(if not of the man Richard, whom Shakespeare drew, yet) of the monster 
Richard, as he exists in the popular idea, in his own exaggerated and 
witty self-abuse, in the overstrained. representations of the parties who 
were sufferers by his ambition, and above all in the impertinent and 
wretched scenes, so absurdly foisted in by some, who have thought them- 
selves capable of adding to what Shakespeare wrote. 
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But of Mr. Cooke’s Richard : 
lst. His predominant and masterly simulation. 


* 
‘ He has a tongue can wheedle with the Devil.’ 


It has been the policy of that ancient and grey simulator, in all ages, to 
hide his horns and claws. The Richard of Mr. Cooke perpetually obtrudes 
his. Weseetheeffect of his deceit uniformly successful, but we do not com- 
prehend how it succeeds. Wecan putourselves, by avery common fiction, 
into the place of the individuals upon whom it acts, and say, that, in the 
like case, we should not have been alike credulous. The hypocrisy is too 
glaring and visible. It resembles more the shallow cunning of a mind 
which is its own dupe, than the profound and practised art of so powerful 
an intellect as Richard’s. It is too obstreperous and loud, breaking out 
into triumphs and plaudids at its own success, like an unexercised novitiate 
in tricks. It has none of the silent confidence and steady self-command of 
the experienced politician ; it possesses none of that fine address which 
was necessary to have betrayed the heart of Lady Anne, or even to have 
imposed upon the duller wits of the Lord Mayor and Citizens. 

2d. His habitual jocularity, the effect of buoyant spirits und an elastic 
mind, rejoicing in its own powers and the success of its machinations. 
This quality of unstrained mirth accompanies Richard and is a prime 
feature in hischaracter. It never leaves him; in plots, in stratagems, and 
in the midst of his bloody devices, it is perpetually driving him upon wit, 
and jests and personal satire, fanciful allusions, and quaint felicities of 
phrase. It is one of the chief artifices by which the most consummate 
master of dramatic effect has contrived to soften the horrors of the scene, 
and to make us contemplate a bloody and vicious character with delight. 
Nowhere, in any of his plays, is to be found so much of sprightly colloquial 
dialogue, and soliloquies of genuine humor, asin Richard. This character 
of unlabored mirth Mr. Cooke seems entirely to pass over, and substitutes 
in its stead the coarse, taunting humor and clumsy merriment of a low- 
bred assassin. 

3d. His personal deformity.—When the Richard of. Mr. Cooke makes 
allusions to his own form, they seem accompanied with unmized distaste 
and pain, like some obtrusive and haunting. idea—But surely the Richard 
of Shakespeare mingles in these allusions a perpetual reference to his own 
powers and capacities, by which he is enabled to surmount these peity 
objections ; and the joy of a defect conquered, or turned into an advantage, 
is one cause of these very allusions, and of the satisfaction with which his 
mind recurs tothem. Thesg¢ allusions themselves are made in an ironical 
and good-humored spirit of exaggeration—the most bitter of them are to 
be found in his self-congratulating soliloquy spoken in the very moment 
and crisis of joyful exultation on the success of his unheard-of courtship.— 
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No partial excellence can satisfy for this absence of a just general concep 
tion—otherwise we are inclined to admit thatin the delivery of single 
sentences, in a new, and often felicitous light thrown on o/d and hitherto 
misconstrued passages, no actor that we have seen has gone beyond Mr. 
Cooke. He is always alive to the scenes before him; and by the fire and 
novelty of his manner he seems likely to infuse some warm blood into the 


frozen declamatory style into which our theatres have for some time past 
been degenerating.”’ 


Dim SHAKESPEARE GIVE THE LOW CoMEDIAN Goop PartTs?— 
It is a curious fact of all Shakespearian criticism that it is constantly 
evolving new discoveries concerning the intentions of the dramatist 
and the bent of his mind. Mr. Lewis has made a discovery of late 
which is briefly this: That Shakespeare neglected the low comedians 
and did not provide good parts for them. Mr. Lewis’s own expres- 
sion, which he used in conversation with a newspaper reporter: who 
called upon him on his return from Europe was this: “ Shakespeare 
must have had a grudge against low comedians.” The discovery is 
entirely original with Mr. Lewis. The fact it conveys was unheeded 
by many generations of accomplished and renowned actors who found 
their best inspiration and their richest reward in the field of Shake- 
spearian comedy. It escaped the minds of Dogget and Woodward 
Shuter and Meadows and Bannister and Dodd. It never occurred to 
the elder Jefferson or the elder Warren. Bass knew it not and Bur- 
ton never dreamed of it. Dowton, Munden, Liston, Harley, Buck- 
stone, and Bedford thought Shakespeare served them well. Rare old 
William Davidge plodded away through his long and honored career 
with the old-fashioned idea that the low comedy of Shakespeare was 
good enough for him. Who that remembers Davidge’s Sir Hugh, or 
Mark Smith’s Mine Host of the Garter, or Fred Thorne’s Fluellen, 
or Charles Bishop’s Ancient Pistol ever thought that Shakespeare had 
a grudge against low comedians? 

It is possible that Mr. Lewis may be mistaken, but we hate to think 
so. Such a theory advanced by a comedian so greatly honored, with 
reason, in his generation, is entitled to respectful consideration. Let 
us examine into the argument advanced by Mr. Lewis. “ With the 
single exception of the First Grave Digger in Hamlet,” said he in his 
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conversation with the reporter, “ what good low comedy part is there?” 
This question may be answered without going beyond the same play. 
The Second Grave Digger. We are sure Mr. Lewis would agree to 
this if it had been his good fortune to be present at the Wallack ben- 
efit last spring, when the ripe art and inherent humor of William J. 
Florence found expression in that comparatively insignificant part. 
The character was then found to be true to nature and irresistibly 
amusing. It is small but good, like Mr. Lewis himself. 

The belief has been general among students of the poet that the 
universal mind of Shakespeare took delight in the creation of odd and 
amusing types of humanity, and that the humor infused into those 
characters is the broadest and richest and deepest and truest the world 
has ever known. It has been believed that the follies of mankind 
were never so aptly portrayed since the world began as in these pic- 
tures of character. It has been believed that for every odd whim of 
the human mind a counterpart may be found in Shakespeare’s plays ; 
that through the medium of his comic personages he held up to ridi- 
cule and illuminated with playful satire, never harshly or unjustly, 
the manifold foibles of his fellow-men ; that the drollery of the rural 
clowns of his own lovely Warwickshire was incorporated in the 
humorous passages of his plays along with the fragrance and rich 
luxuriance of their natural environment. His clowns have been 
regarded as the drollest sages and the wisest drolls ever known. And 
during all the time there has been a dramatic stage on which the Eng- 
lish language has been spoken good judges have thought that the low 
comedian found the best test of his skill, of the breadth of his mind, 
of his right to consider himself something more than a mere jester 
and buffoon in the impersonation of Shakespeare’s comic men. Every 
personage in a Shakespearian play is as complex an organism as a 
man out of a play. He alone of all dramatists that ever lived never 
labeled a puppet, “ This is to be laughed at,” or “ This is grave; be 
solemn, please,” and set it forth to entertain the multitude. 

There may be some difference of opinion as to what constitutes a 
“low comedy part.” The technical “ phraseology” of the stage is 
puzzling even to students of the drama. But Mr. Lewis mentions 
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Touchstone. ‘“ Who,” he asks, “laughs at Touchstone?¥ Who does 
not laugh at Touchstone? What person of reasonable intelligence 
can follow that strange fellow in motley through the mazes of the 
Forest of Arden, in the impersonation of an actor who understands 
the part, and fail to laugh at his harmless impudence, his apt wit, his 
queer love making? Have Owen Fawcett or William F. Owen, 
actors of modest pretentions, complained of any lack of appreciation 
when they act Touchstone? If Touchstone, that fellow of brains and 
good habits, is low comedy, surely Aguecheek is low comedy, too. Is 
Aguecheek a bad part? Does that character offer no opportunities to 
the actor? Did Mr. Lewis ever read Charles Lamb’s rhapsody on 
Dodd’s performance of Sir Andrew? , But there; have been many 
actors of the part since Dodd, and every playgoer of mature years 
has at least one delightful memory of Sir Andrew Aguecheek on the 
stage. 

What is the matter with Master Slender, a part that Mr. Lewis 
himself acted very well at the old Fifth-Avenue Theatre and rather 
feebly, in recent years, at Daly’s Theatre? Does the English comic 
drama contain a more amusing or more truthful delineation of shal- 
low conceit, boastfulness, loutishness, and amorous susceptibility than 
is represented in Abraham Slender, Esquire? Has any play carpen- 
ter of our own enlightened era made a better scene for the funny man 
than Slender’s interview with sweet Anne Page? Perhaps Autolycus 
and Parolles are out of the question ; they may lie beyond the limits of 
low comedy. Falstaff certainly does. But Launcelot Gobbo does 
not, and rural playgoers still laugh till the tears come over his 
soliloquy, even when rendered by inferior actors. And Launce, the 
owner of that dreadful dog, is as good low comedy as Mr. Sims or 
Mr. Pinero could devise, and Dogberry, and Verges, Pompey, Sir 
Hugh, Caius, and Bardolph of Henry IV. are parts in the acting of 
which excellent comedians of the older and better times were famous. 

Some pebple had a sort of sneaking admiration for Mr. Lewis’s per- 
formance of Nick Bottom, the weaver. They were irritated when 
other people said that Bottom should be a larger, heavier man of more 
stolid expression, lacking Lewis’s alertness and volubility. What, 
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they argued, did those qualities signify? Lewis was amusing and 
convincing. He certainly seemed to believe that.he could roar like a 
lion or like a suckling dove at will. But Mr. Lewis himself thinks 
that Bottom is not amusing until the ass’s head is put on his shoul- 
ders. That is just when he ceases to be funny and his individuality 
is merged into the fantasy of fairy land. He becomes a part of the 
strange dream and loses his identity. 

It is probable that Mr. Lewis spoke hastily when he said he 
thought Shakespeare slighted the low comedians. His mind was on 
Grumio, who is a droll fellow but a lettle monotonous to be sure. A 
low comedian who really thought there was no chance to practice his 
art properly in the Shakespearian drama would outdo Dogberry. 
That foolish officer is still calling for the sexton to make a new entry 
on the record when the curtains fall on Much Ado.—E. A. D. in New 

York Times of Oct. 2d. 


Barnay as “Mark Antony.”’—Herr Barnay’s vocation was 
unmistakably preordained when he was endowed by Nature with his 
musical, resonant, flexible voice, his graceful and impressive presence, 
his noble head with its Roman cast of features and commanding poise. 
Add to these physical gifts, the quick, electric fire, the happy blending 
of Oriental fervor with western versatility and vivacity characteristic 
of his Hungarian temperament, and we have the natural actor, who, 
no less than the poet, is born, not made. Possessing these splendid 
inherent qualifications, Herr Barnay has strengthened and developed 
them by the careful training, the earnest and laborious study of a 
conscientious artist. He is master of all the devices of the stage, 
using a freedom and variety of dramatic resource that occasionally 
(though only occasionally) verge upon the melodramatic. His art 
belongs to the romantic, realistic school, as opposed to the classic and 
antique. I use, advisedly, the apparently contradictory terms “ ro- 
mantic” and “realistic,” for the great romantic revival Ynitiated in 
literature by Rousseau and his followers, and developed by Goethe, 
Byron, Scott, and all the poets of the eighteenth century, was but the 
protest of truth, nature, and realism, against cant in morals and the 
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artificial in art. By the singular effect of a violent reaction, roman- 
ticism to-day in its turn has come to signify the very antithesis of 
truth and reality. But this interpretation is only a passing accident 
resulting from the extreme point to which the movement was carried, 
and does not alter the fact that the best art may be at the same time 
the very romantic and the very real. Herr Barnay is seen to most 
advantage in characters that call into play these two qualities ; while 
he lacks the serene repose, the majesty, the restrained power of the 
finest classic art, he is peculiarly fitted for the rendering of brilliant, 
fiery, and impetuous réles. As Mark Antony, his masterly interpre- 
tation of the spirit of the part was not a little enhanced by his 
appropriate type of face and figure, which made the illusion complete. 
Never before was more adequate expression given to the triumvir’s 
personal attributes—his grace, elegance, and magnetism, his moral 
weakness and intellectual strength, his genuine but superficial sym- 
pathy, his unscrupulous ambition, his insinuating, nay, irresistible 
oratory. Herr Barnay is wonderfully fine and subtle in the scene 
immediately following the assassination ; the studied self-control of 
his manner, the deeply calculated effect of his conciliatory words to 
the conspirators, and the apparent sincerity with which he clasps the 
hand of each in turn, are worthy of all praise. But beyond praise in 
his sudden, overwhelming outburst of passionate grief, when the 
murderers have departed and he flings himself upon Cwsar’s corpse. 
“O pardon me, thou piece of bleeding earth, 
That I am meek and gentle with these butchers.” 

This is one of those “ great moments” of spontaneity and power that 
are the touchstone of quality, and that set the stamp upon the actor 
of genius as distinguished from the’actor of talent. 

Barnay’s delivery of the funeral oration leavés nothing to be desired. 
The Roman mob (evidently drilled according to the rules of the Mein- 
ingen company, to which Barnay at one time belonged) bring his 
speech into admirable relief, swayed and controlled, as they seem to 
be, by his commanding voice and his cunning rhetoric. Leaning 
forward on his arms over the pulpit he addresses them at first in a 
colloquial tone, only gradually working up to the eloquent, declam- 
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atory style of the author, and visibly studying the effect of every 
inflection upon these coarse, expressive faces. He is extremely forcible 
and original in the concluding passage of the speech :— 


‘* But were I a Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 

Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 

In every wound of Ceesar, that should move 

The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny.”’ 
Here he leaves the hearse, beside which he has been standing, and 
winds in and out among the mob, hissing forth these lines with half 
suppressed horror and indignation, directly inciting, as it were, each 
individual to the terrible act of “ mutiny !” 

Within the limits of his temperament, which, as we have said, is 
marked by energy, enthusiasm, and impetuosity, Barnay is an actor 
of the first rank. His repertory is extensive and varied ; but if it 
were only for his Mark Antony, he would deserve to be classed with 
the very few actors who seem not so much to interpret as to reveal 
Shakespeare. 

Emma Lazarus. 


HERNE THE HunTeErR.—Herne the Hunter, according to Shake- 
speare (Merry Wives of Windsor, IV, iv), was “sometime, a keeper 
here in Windsor Forest,” who, “all the winter time at still midnight” 
haunts an dak in that forest—hence known by his name—with ragged 
horns on his head, shaking a chain in most hideous manner, blast- 
ing the tree, and making milch-cows yield blood. Popular tradi- 
tion adds that he lived some time before Elizabeth’s reign, and 
that, detected in crime (some accounts say hunting without leave in 
the forest), he hanged himself to an oak tree. In the first sketch 
of the Merry Wives (1602), and in the reprint of 1619, no mention 
is made of the oak, and only these lines refer to the ghostly story :— 

Oft have you heard since Horne the hunter died, 
That women, to affright the little children, 
Say that he walks in shape of a great stag. 

Now in a MS. of the time of Henry VIII, preserved in the British 

Museum, mention is made of “ Richard Horne, yeoman,” in a list of 
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persons who had hunted illegally in the royal forests. This may be 
the very Herne alluded to. Between 1602 and 1623, the date of the 
folio, it is evident that legend had been busy with the name of Herne 
or Horne, and it is even possible that the blasting of an oak tree by 
lightning should have been imputed to the evil power of his spirit, 
and that so the tree became associated with him. 

As to Herne’s oak itself, there has been much dispute. Some anti- 
quaries have identified it with a tree cut down in 1796, and Halliwell 
quotes a poem on the subject from a cotemporary newspaper. But 
another tree was known as “ Herne’s Oak” up to the time when it 
fell from natural decay, August 31, 1863, and W. Perry, wood- 
carver to the Queen, to whom the trunk was entrusted for the pur- 
pose of carving memorials therefrom, in 1867 published a “ Treatise 
on the Identity of Herne’s Oak,” in which he insists the later tree 
was the genuine one. One of his strongest proofs is that the trunk 
gave internal evidence of having been struck by lightning, certainly 
before 1639, and probably in Shakespeare’s time. 

Robert B. Brough, in his “Ballad of Herne the Hunter,” pub- 
lished in a volume entitled “English Forest and Forest Trees” 
(London, 1853), and Harrison Ainsworth, in his “ Romance of Wind- 
sor Castle,” have sought to invest Herne with the spectral steed 
and hounds, and the impish crew, that surround the wild huntsman 
of Teutonic legend, but they have succeeded in making litfle impres- 
sion on the popular imagination. 

An opera called “Herne the Hunter” was produced in London 
in 1879. The following is a synopsis of the plot :— 

The Lord L’Estrange is about to be wedded to Lady Constance, 
the ward of Henry VIII, and, at the rising of the curtain, the fes- 
tivities incident to this event are taking place in Windsor Castle- 
But the assembled guests are alarmed by the gradually approaching 
sounds of Herne and his followers, and at length the demon appears 
to claim Constance as his bride. The scene opens, discovering 
a glade in Windsor Forest by moonlight, and Herne bears off his 
victim:in triumph, the bygtanders being powerless to interfere, though 
the king commands and threatens by turns. In the second act there 
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is a scene between Herne and Constance, who rejects his advances, and 
commits herself to the protection of Heaven, while religious music 
resounds from a neighboring chapel. The king, L’Estrange, and 
attendants arrive at this juncture, and Herne, who cannot resist the 
influence of the sacred name, disappears, leaving’ the maiden in a state 
of unconsciousness. When she revives L’Estrange begs the mon- 
arch to allow the holy rite to be performed without delay, in order 
to foil any further designs of the fiend. Henry signifies assent, and 
subsequently the party return to the Castle, where the revels of the 
first act are resumed as if nothing had happened.— American Notes 
and Queries. 


SHAKESPEARE’S Comine To Lonpon.—In that very amusing and 
scarce book, entitled The Castell of Courtesie, Hould of Humilitie, 
Chariot of Chastitie, and Diana and Venus, by James Yates, Serving- 
man (4to., London, John Wolfe, 1582), p. 16, I find the following :— 


VERSES WRITTEN AT THE DEPARTURE OF FRIENDE W. S. 
WHEN HEE WENT TO DWELL AT LONDON. 


The absence of a friende 
is griefe unto the hart: 

The presence of him worketh joy 
and putteth backe the smart. 

So will (my onely Will) 
the absence now of thee, 

Doth make me waile in woful wise, 
to thinke that it should bee. 

But when thy friendly corpes, 
shall present be to view : 

Then shall I ioy, as now I mourne, 
that absence makes me rue. 

But well, I must content 
my dolefull minde with this: 

We subject are to fortunes lore, 
as certain true it is. 

Yet this I doe persuade, 
that absence hath no force: 

A faithful friende, to make unkinde 
that were without remorse. 

I do not thinke that Will, 

will soe his friende forget: 
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But will remaine in former Will, 
and be not over set, 
By any light conceite, 
which doth procure unrest, 
So bring disdaine, whereas delight 
should build within the brest. 
No, no, I am disposed 
to speake this by the way: 
But Trust me Will, beleeve me now, 
I doubt not as I say. 
For I am firmly fixt, 
thy friendship wil not faile, 
Although that absence might procure 
the same for to prevaile. 
Well, for a vauntless vow, 
accept this at my hand: 
As I have beene so will I bee 
good Will to understand. 


Could Yates’s “friende W. S.,” his “onely Will,” “who went to 
dwell in London,” have been young Will Shakespeare, who, at the 
publication of those verses was in his eighteenth year.—FENNELS’8 
Shakespeare Repository, p. 6, 1853. 


THE Latest SHAKESPEARIAN “ Frnp.”—Mr. Savage’s discovery 
of a hitherto “ unknown play by Shakespeare,” bearing the title of 
Trus, has already vanished into thin air. Mr. P. A. Daniel had no 
sooner inspected Mr. Savage’s pamphlet than he identified the passages 
from Irus as belonging to a comedy by Shakespeare’s contemporary 
Chapman, entitled The Blinde Beggar of Alexandria, which was 
published in London in 1598, “as it had been sundry times 
publickly acted.” The original possessor of the note-book had 
simply confounded the title of the leading character with the title of 
the play ; or possibly it was acted under more than one title, according 
to a not uncommon practice of that time. No doubt, says the Daily 
News, the “Secretary and Librarian of Shakespeare’s birth-place” 
will be more cautious in future about finding “an unmistakable 
Shakespearian ring ” in passages of common-place prose. The history 
of the “ find,” like that of the discovery of rich treasures of Shake- 
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spearian documents in a lumber room of the Stratford Guildhall the 
other day, shows the necessity for submitting questions of this kind 
to the judgment of experts.— Birmingham Times. 


Perrucuio’s Horse.— Medical Classics, a purely A’sculapian pub- 
lication, in its October number unwittingly supplies a capital illustra- 
tion of Petruchio’s horse. It hits it off by means of a “Chart of a 
Horse, Showing at a Glance many of the Diseases to which it is Sub- 
ject.” Unluckily we can not give here the cut itself, suffice it to say, 
that this sectionally numbered sketch of equine woe-be-goneity repre- 
sents a beast that might be fitly named “ Baelbec ” like Mark Twain’s, 
because it is ‘such a magnificent ruin.” As for the key to his dis- 
tresses, a sorry list given below the chart, here it is :-— 


1. Caries of the lower jaw.—2. Fistula of the Parotid duct.—3. Bony 
tumor of the lower jaw.—4. Swelling from pressure of the bridle.—5. Poll- 
evil.—6. Inflamed parotid gland (commonly called mumps).—7. Inflamed 
jugular vein.—8. Fungus tumor, produced by pressure of the collar.—9. 
Fistule in the withers.—10. Saddle gall or sit fat.—1li. Tumor of the 
elbow (shoe-boil),—12. Hardening of the knee.—13. Clap of the back 
sinews (swelled sinews).—14. Mallanders.—15. Speedy cut.—15 a. splint. 
—16, Ringbone.—17. Tread on the coronet (caking).—18. Quittor.—19. 
Sandcrack.—20. Contracted foot (ring foot of afoundered horse).—21. Cap- 
ped hock.—22. Sallenders.— 23. Spavin.—24. Curb.— 25. Swelled sinews. 
—26. Thick leg (caused by interfering).—27. Grease.—31. Rat’s tail.—32. 
Injury from pressure of the girth.—33. Atrophy or wasting away of the 
muscles of the shoulder (Sweenie).—34. Shoulder joint lameness. 


Compare this with Taming of the Shrew, III, i, 49-57, and take 
your choice. 
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